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The 82 annotations in this bibliography describe 
^papers and articles that relate technical writing to industry and the 
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citations are arranged into the following eight categories: ( 1 >r 
studies showing needs and demands in the real world; (2) studies of 
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studies of professional writing t^ discover process, context, or 
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articles making connectiVns with liberal arts or history; and (.8) 
arguments that English teachers can make good technical writing 
teachers. (HOD) 
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Blbl lography of Articles and -Papera 
In Technical V|fj['ltlng 

CONNECTIONS WITH INDUSTRY AND JHE REAl. WORLD 

A. , .studies Showing Needs a nd Demands In 'the Heal World ^ 

Bain, Robert. "Wrl t Ing beyond the Ivy Walls: Some Implications for 
Preshman English." TETYC, 10 (Fall 1983) 1, 17-21. 

• * 

Bain points out that wri ting/' ins tructors are under pressure to make 
their courses more effective and more relevant. He gives a brief 
history of approaches to teaching writing over the past twenty 
years and describee vocational . wri ting courses, being developed in 
two-year colleges, Altl^ough he does not suggest that ail writing 
courses should beqome vocational, he does insist that teachers know 
why they teach »wha t^ they teach. Inev i tably , the real -world 
pressures will aff ect'wri ting instruction. 

Brillfiart, L. V. and M. B. Debs. "A Survey of Writing and T-echnlcal 
Wri ting Courses in Hingineering Co] leges.** EE 7^ (Nov. 1 983)?, 110^ 
113, > 

The authors report the results of a survey sent to engineering 
colleges. Data includes information on the average number of hours 
required in composition and technical writing, statistics on who 
teaches these courses, opinions about who should teach the courses, 
and opinions about the Importance of writing skills and courses. 
The authors conclude that engineering colleges place a high 'value 
on writing skills, but that concern has not been translated into 
rcMjuirements that students take an adequate number of hours in 
writinf^'. : 

Davis, H.M., "Technical Writing: Who Needs it?" EE 68 (?), Nov. 1977, 
^09-?11. 

Davis surveyed a group of prominent engineers to solicit their 
opinion about the Importance of technical wri'tlng and its place in 
the f nglnoering curriculum. Of the 3-^*8 questionnaires mailed, 73.8 
percent wen? returned. The survey showed that^ engineers spend an 
average of of their time writing and an additional 31'% of their 
time w(;rking with material written by others- The vast majority of 
those surveyed believed technical writing shoul'd be a required 
course In the engineering curriculum. 

Falgley, Leister and Thomas P. Mtlier. "What We Learn from WrUlrigU)n 
the Job." Ct* /W* (October 198?) 6, 557-';69. 

H(*[)()r't ing on-a'survey mailed to col lege- trained people in Texas and 
Louisiana, Kaigley and Miller give data on the following topics: 



« 
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1) porcemlage of time .spent writing, 2) numbers of letters, m^mos, 
and reports written per week, 3) percentage of writing -jobsv done in 
collaboration, A) use of word processing equipment, 5) amounf, of 
dictation, 6) frequency of oral presentations, and 7) use of video- 
tapes. They ^Iso report respondants' opinions about what should be 
taught. These conclusions are drawn: 1 ) college-trained people 
have a good knowledge of rhetorical demands; 2) writing is 
frequently used in all occupations; 3) respondents write a varietj^ 
of docuftients in a variety of media u&ing a variety of composing 
processes. * 



5. Given, Naomi. "A Report from the Field: Literracy in Eight New Jersey 
Corporations." TETYC^ 9 (Fall, 1982) 1, ^7-60,, 

. 

Given reports what she discovered during a sabbatical in 1981 
during which she worked with corporations in New Jersey. She 
reports the percentage of time spent writing and laments the poor 
writing skills of the general public, giving several exampj^es. She^ 
then stresses industry's concern about these weaknesses by 1) 
pointing to the amount of money companies s'pend trying to train 
their employees, and ?) giving opinions from management level 
people a,bout the need for better writing stdlls. 

6. 'Hardwood, John T. "Freshma n binglish Ten years After: Writing in the 

World." CCC,.. 33 (October 1982)37^281-1^ 

Har^dwood reports the results of a survey conducted in 1979 among 
alumni of Ghri v'U.opher Newport College. Results include data on the 
frequency of wriling, the type oiP writing, and the process of, 
writing. He found that the longer people have been professionals 
the more writing they do.. He also reports that those who write 
more often are' In hi^jher income bracket^s. He draws two conclu- 
sions: 1) focus on mechanics and useage is questionable; 2) renewed 

emphasif/on invention and organization seems warranted. 

f 

7. Klmel, William H. cind MolTord K. Monsees* "Engineering Graduates: How 
Good are They?" EE,, 70 (2) , Nov. 1979, 210-212. 

> 

The authors surveyd members of engineering societies to determine 
how (jualified recent engineering graduates were in specialized 
fields to fill the needs of their employers. The art||.cle contains 
three tables: 1 ) capabil 1 ties of civlL engineering graduates, 2) 
capabilities of electrical engineering graduates, ,an(J 3) capabili- 
ties of mechanical, engineering graduates. The ability to write and 
speak is listed along with specialized courses in \ach field's 
technology. Both civil and electrical engineers rated the ability 
tc^ write and speak well as being the most impoj^tant skill, but 
rated recent graduates* ablMties inferior. Mechanical engineers 
rated writing and speaking second only to engineering materials and 
found recent graduates inferior' writers and speakers. 
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Locker, K\lt.ty 0. "W^TatJ)o Writers in Industry Write?" TJ^T, 9 (Spring 

198?) 3, 1??-1?7.^ 1 . ' 

In an attempt Xx\ refdte students* claims that they vH^l never have 
to wrile, Locken^^l Ist'^ over one hundreti types of docui!fents written 
"^ru industry and ouslness. On the basis of this list, Looker makes- 
four suggestion:*'^a|)out technical Writing coursework. 1} It should 
include business G£)Wnunication. 2) It should cover expositon. 3) 
It should .include^units in lo^ic. 4) It ghould stress audience 
analysis. 

\^ . 

Schmelzer, Richard W. "I^ew Responsibilities for the Technical Writer." 
jrwc, n (198ir3, 217-221. . 

Because ^pol itical issues will increasingly involve technical sub- 
jects, there is going to be a strong demand for writers who can 
interpret these subjects for the layman. Schmelzer points to Three 
M-ile Island and the nuclear arms race as examples of subjects' both 
highly sophisticated technologically and of conunon concern to tHe 
general public. If democracy rather than rule by an elite, is to 
survive, technical writers will have to present these subjects 
clearly to the general public so that they can make intelligent 
decisions. 

Spretnak, Charlene M. "A Survey of the Frequency and importance of 
Technical Communicatian in an Engineering Career." TVIT^ 9 (Spring 
198?) 3, 133-36. ' ^ * 

In an attempt to arnf technical writing teachers wi th Aj^ teri al to 
^ convince student?; that technical writing is relevant, Spretnak 
conducted a survey of alumni from the engineering college of tjie 
University of California, Berkley. She reports engineers spend 25% 
of their time^writing and 23% of their time reading. She also 
includes written comments from the respondants about the scarcity 
of good writers and about the value of writing skil].s. These 
'comments are fairly extensive and s'hould provide teachers with 
enough ammunition to carry them through a semester. 



B. Studies of Present Practice as- Definitive 

^ — . ; — ^ 

Bataille, Robert H. "Writing in the World of Work: What our 
Graduates Report." CCC, ^33 (October; ' 1 982) 3, 276-28. 

This article reports the results of a survey sent to graduates of 
Iowa State wn i verr^i ty *n 1980. Data is glv^n for the following 
categories! 1) the respondants* evaluation 6f the importance of 
writing, ?) the frequency of. wri ting, 5) the audiences and genres 
of writing, A) the respondants' ideas of needed skills, and 5) the 
respondants' Ideas about what kind of training best prepares one 



for writing in t^Te? real world, ifhe conclusions drikwn are prescript- 
tive based on real-worTd practices. 1) Writing is important. 2')' 
^ Writing assignments should be short. 3) Audience analysis should be 
^. stressed. A) Persuasiveness, clarity, and conciseness should be 
2L ^^^^'^^^^ rather than correctness. 5) Students should be informed 
i'T tha^ they cannot depend on^a secretary to do their writing for 
p?t , them. . ' ^ . 

' ^rockman,^ R. John. "A<lvisory Boards in Technical Communications' 
PHograms and Classes." TWT, 9 (Spring 1982) 3, 137-U6, 

Brockr^an claims that the best way ^o assure that technical writing 
is meeting industry's need^ is to hav e adv isory boards. The 
article explains the value of Vhe boards, tells ht)w to find*and 
keep members for a board, and describes the way boards are run. 

Brockman, H. John. "Taking a Second Look at Technical Communications 
Pedagogy." JTWC, 10 (1980) 283-291. 

Citing current needs in industry, Brockman claims the current 
practice of teaching technical communication is weak In three 
areas- There needs to be more emphasis on rewriting and coopera- 
tive writing. There needs to be better instruction in how' to 
generate creative graphics. Finally, there needs to b^more empha- 
. sis on interpersonal cximmunicatlon rather than on Vargf^-^gro up ora- 
tory. 

Dandridge, Edmund Jr. "Notfes Toward a Definition* o| Technical 
Wri ting. "f jTK^C, 3 (1973), 265-271. ' 

.# • 

Dandridge reports the results of a statistical analysis of techni- 
cal writing and^ non- technical writing documents. Based on current 
practice, he describes technical writing as being stylistically 
simple, characterized by short sentences and paragraphs. Sentences 
in technical writing tend to be simpl.e rather ^han complex or 
compound. This simple style probably makes technical writing more 
direct than non-technical/writing. 

Mitchell, John. "It's a Craf^ Course: Indoctrinate, Don't Educate." 
TWT, A (1 976) 1 , 2-6. 

Claiminic^ that students who*sign up for technical writing courses do 
so to iearn how to "write in a harness," Mitchell explains that 
. almost all writing done in the real world is according to specified 
syle manuals and expected formats, Therefore, we should t^ach 
students ht)w to write accoPding to these criteria Without giving 
them too much theoretical backgrounds Technical writing is a 
skills courseand should Indoctrinate the students so that they 
will be prepared to produce documents^! ike those presently produced 
in industry and government. 
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16. Silver, MarllyrsB. "Teaching Writing to Adul t- Learners; . Using Job- 
Holated Materials." ICUT, 30 (Winter 198?) 1, 33-37. 

Silver explains that, at Delaware Technicc^l and Community College, 
the English faculty have replaced the traditional compositon 
classes with business writing^ classes because ^unc t ional writing 
^ mot 1 vates the students. Writing is now taught as a technical 
skill. To determine what shou^ld be taught, the EngJLlsh department 
surveyed industry, and then thqy constructed their ' courses around 
the needs and practices discoveretl inLhe survey. 

. \ 

17. ^^tevenson, Dwight W. "Toward a Rhetoric of Scientific and Technical 
Discourse."' TWT, b (Fall 1977), A-10. 

Stevenson points to three areas of concern* to writers in industry 
and government that are not adequately researched. Rhetoricians 
w should study these areas empirically and produce gui'delines ^that 

will help wri.ters know how to produce good dociuraents and how to 
recognize a good o-ne when they see it. The three areas are 
technology assessments, visuals, and manuals. 

18. Tebeaux, Elizabeth. "Keepinig Technical Writing Relevant (Or, How to 
Become a -Dictator)." CE, (Feb. 1983) 2, 17^-183,. 

' \ • • 



Tebeaux describes TTie dissemination process -in industry and con- 
'cludes that technical writing teachers should be instructing 
students how to dictate. To -dictate effectively, students need to 
know how to use se'ntence outlines, how to make dictation clear to 
the transcriptioniet, and how to edit. She th0n lists several 
benefits students would derive f*rom such instructign. 

* . W 

C* Descriptions of In-House Courses, Team-Taugh t Courses, or Case- 
^ Metho d Courses 

19. Andrews, Deborah C. "Teaching }^riting in the Engineering Classroom." . 

EE, (November 1975), 169-17A. ^ . ^ . 

Andrews describes a series of three courses^in metallurgy in which 
she, an English tfeacher, co-teaches with the engineering teacher. 
Eighty percent of the^class time is controlled by the engineering 
teacher>^^nd twenty percent by Andrews. Students get credit in 
English a^B well as in engineering. Andrews describes the writing 
requirement3N,of the three classes and discueses three problem areas 
she deals with in her lectures: selecting' Information, oraginizing 
information and using language effectively. The article ends with 
an evaluation of the technique. 
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20. Barlon, Ben P. and Marthalee S. Barton. "The Case Method: Bridging 
the Gap between Engineering Student and Professional." In Courses, 
Components, cind Exercises in Technical Communication^ Stevenson, ed., 
pp. P?2-33. 

This arti-cle describes a case method approach to teaching technical 
writing. Students work for Bellevue construction company and must, 
write several documents based on realistic problems. After 
describing the course, the authors evaluate it, claiming the 
advantages of unity, relevancy, and adaptability. They li3t two 
disadvantages: 1) students cannot serve as editors because they all 
are writing the scime document;g|^) studefits cannot choo^ie theii!^ own 
topics. The article's referenc^ prqvide helpful cites fQr\ further 
research of the case method. 



21. Fl eischhauer, F. 'W. "Meeting the Writijig Needs of Business and 
Industry." JTWC, 11(1 981) 3^ 223-232. 

This article describes an in-house co^jj^se designed to tegch docu-' 
ments that carry the day-to-day operations of the company. 
Students are taught the mechanics for transferring information: 
selecting content, selecting words and sentence structures, and 
determining a readable structure. In-house writing is divided into 
three types based on intent: writing to prescribe, to report, and 
to persuade. Strategies for each type are explainec^. 

» 

22. Hal^, Dean G. "Bridging the Gap: Simulation Writing in Engineering 
Communication Course." 1984 Midwest ASEE Proceedings^ Section lA. 

Ha'l 1 describes a holistic case approach to teaching technical 
writing. This approach,' he claims, simulates writing in "the real 
world. First he shows how the researcher investigates^ a case by 
making contact with someone in incjjust/ry and following a project 
through to completion. Then the researcher creates a fictitious 
case that follows the same sequence. Students must work through an 
entire project and write all the same types of documents as did the 
original eagineer. Advantages include the students' paving a real 
, audience, real assignments, realistic information, and realistic 

solutions. ^ 

23. Johnson, Lawrence J. "A Professional Scenario fpr the Technical 
Writing Classroom." In Course, Components and Exercises^ ed. 
Stevenson, pp. 3-21. ' ^ ^ , 

Johnson describes a Course built around a hypothetical company. 
Students are employees of PRQINFO, a clearing house for' 
professional information. They are given a variety of assignments 
in letter or memo form (copies are included in the article) and the 
students write* specific types of documents for- hypothetical situa- 
tions. 
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?.^.\ Khachaturlan, Anffiejl ayd H^rm^n A. Estrin, "Teaching I^n-House 
Technical^Communitat^on Courses^^" 1984 Col lege^-Industry Education 
Conference Procei^dingSf 2\d>r22\. 

J ' ■ - 

The authcfra describe in-service seminars des igned to teach 
^ engineer^', how;* to present effective oral and -written reports. The 
course objecti ves are listed along with, the texts used and a de- 
tailed syllabus. These courses involve relatively heavy readingof 
, articles in the field, a feature* somewhat different from several 
courses described. ■ 

2b. Lorisf, "Michel le Carbonj.. "A Collaborative Learning Model: The 
Rhetoricai Situation as a Basis for Tegching Business Comrriunication." 
ABGA, i^e (March 1983) 1, 25-27- . * 

Loris describes an "In-Class Corporation" , that effectively combines 
col1l"aborative learning with a rhetorical situation. Because sur- 
: vey;^ have shown that realrworld writers collaborate oh writi-ng 
tasks, the class is broken into groups which work; together 
thcbughout the^course to produce documents. All of the groups 
together make up the Jn-Class Corporation. Lor^s includes -a list 
and description of assignments. ^ 

2^. Mair, David. "English and Engineering Team Up to Prepare Students for 
Writing in the Real World. 1984 Midwest ASEE Proceedings ^ Section 
JVB. 

Hair's paper describes a team-taught course at, the University of 
Oklahoma in which a chemical engir^eering teacher with industrial 
experience* creates the writing assignnients. Several examples of 
the assignments are given, showing the real-world nature of the 
writing problems created. Such an approach is one-way for the 
English teacher to compensate for his lack of ^industrial 
experience. The paper's introduction would be interesting to 
those researching the history of technical communication. Seven 
articles, dated from 1913 to'195A, are cited showing engineering's 
long I asting , concern with effective Vritlng skills. 

27. Mitchell, Huth. "Shared Responsibility: . Teaching Technical Writing 
in the University." CE, A3 (October 1*981 ) -6, '5A3-555. 

In an attempt to call a truce to the argumertt about who is 
responsible for teaching technical writing, Mitchell divides 
technical writing into three types: 1) that aimed priigarily at 
peers, 2) that *aimed at nonpeer users and customers, and 3) that 
aimed at decision makers. Af ter^describing each, ^ she draW^ three, 
conclusions: 1) aTl types should be taught at 'the undergraduate 
and graduate levels — type one being taught primarily by di'scipline 
Instructors, types two atid Xhree by English instruQtors — 2) the 
responsibility for leaching writing Jt)elongs to no single depart- 




ment; and 3) writing Instruction should not be relegated to a 
i;iubpart of, a class- 1 ike /^the engineer's social responsibl 1 ty," 

28. Nelson, Bonnie. ''Team, Teaching • • • In Separate Classes." 1984 
Midwest ASEE Proceedings^ Section, III 'C. ■ 

; ^ ^ ' 

Ne 1 son. expl aT.ns how engineering teachers ycan help students in 
technical wri ting without having to tfeam-teach 9 course. She 
sug^jests engineering teachers can- show students how Industry uses 
technical information. That is, they can help students understand 
the Context of 'a writing situation. Such.instructiort would help 
studeVits uViderstarld w^io 'they woulcf write to and why. Nelson does 
not advocate a' team-taught course because such an approach often 
separates^ form from, content, the engineering teacher 'grading con- 
tent anfl ^the English -teacher gradinj? .fprm. Rather, in a' technical 
writing «class, ' students should concentrate on writing rather than 
on learning new technical material. J ' 

29. Orth, Michael and. Carl R. B. Brown. . "Computer Generated Rhetorical 
STmulations fo'r Business and Report 'Writing Courses." JTWC^ H (198A) 
1, 29-3A. ' ' . 

This article offers a variation of the case method apprach to 
writfng assignments. ^Students p'lay computer games that require 
business or techr\ical skills and write reports explaining how t^p 
so lv e the profa^rems -pre^en-j^ ifv-the ^ga!]jesy s Imtti-atl ons " 

30. Houndy, Nancy. . "Teain-Te£iching Technical Writing: Audience Analysis 
and the Lab Report." EE^ (Feb. 1982), 395-396. 



RoTTndy describes a .team-taught technical*wri ting course at the 
University of Oklahoma. The cobrse is divided into two segments: 
a two- hour component jYi the forms and techniques of t'echr^cal 
writing, and — the next semester — a one-hour course taught In 'con- 
junction with the students' unit operations Laboratof'y. After 
describing the content of her lectures, Roundy lists three benefits 
'Of the team- taught component: A ) technical writing becomes disci-r 
pi ine-specif Ic, 2) students begin to believe wjpiting is important, 
artd 3) students learn to^dapt tHeir reports to two audiences, an 

expert and a layman. • . 

I. • ^ 

31. Selfe, Cynthia L. and Freydoon ■ A rbab i. "Writing to Learn: 
Engineering Student tfournals," EE Nov. 1983, 86-89, ^ 

The authors repoht an ex^riment that tried to incorporate writing 
^ into a structural analysis cla$,s at Michigan Technological 
University* Stud'^^ts were required to keep journals, whfch 
eventually prpved to be valuable as problem-solving tools, as 
forums for personal comments, as learning tools and as a positive 
writing experience. The instructors also benefited from the 
Journals as they proved to be a valuable source of feedback. 
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32y .Silvei^, 
■ College: 
173-178. ' 



Marilyn B.^ "Technical Report Writing in the Community 
An Interdisciplinary Approach." TWT ,9 (Spring 1982) 3, 



After conducting a "needs assessment survey of skills required of 
. . graduates," Silver c^rt^ated an interdisciplinary technical 
writing class. The writing class syllabus was constructed around a 
writing proj6»ct assigned in a dental health class. Copies of the 
same report were submitted in both classes. 



33. Spears, James 
3^42-3/*3. 



E. "A Simulated Writing Experience.", '.E^, (Jan. 1 979), 



Speafs describes a manual writing assignment that barings together 
t\}e rest of the course's content. Students bring in manuals and 
analyze them. They are then divided into groups of five. Each 
group chooses a mechanism and writes a manual for it. Mjembers of 
the group evtaluate each other's contributions. 

3A. Sylvest.er, Nicholas D. "Engineering Education Must Improve the 
Communication Skills of Its Graduates." EE (April 1980), 739-^0. 

Sylvester stresses that engineers have difficulty communicating and 
V - -somethif^g-must be- done- t-o remedy the profel-emv" -He -agrees with 

• Mathes t|;)at engineering teaohers should be responsible for teaching 
technical writing, a responsibility that should not be abdicate^ to. 
.English and speech departments. Ffe suggests that engineering 
faculty incorporate the requirement of good communication skills 
into their courses. I . 



30. Woods, Donald H. and Irwin A. Feuerstein. 
Communication." EE, (April 1980) 7^5-7^9. 



"On. Teaching Technical 



W 



The authors, both chemical engineering professors, describe *a 
course they* teach in technical communication. The course tries to 
develop prerequisite skills, interact at the level of a novice, ajid 
^identify objectives. They list their methods of teaching, discuss 
a few variations in the course, and evaluate the course. This 
article 4s a good example of what engineering faculty can do to 
teach technical wri ting. 



D. Articles C 1 aiming that Teachers of Technical Writing Need 
Experience In Industry > 

36. Kellner, R.'s. "A Question of Competency." ABCA, (Sep. 1982) 3, 



5-10. 
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Kellner claims that the distinction between business writing 
tochnic^al writing is being blurred, resulting in the degener 
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of technical writing. He points to three ' con tripu-flng causes: 1) 
Incompetent English teachers ^teaching technical writing, 2) poorly 
written textbooks, and 3) Inadequate content ^n classes. He be- 
lieves techplca'! writing teachers shoul'd have work 'experleace, 
first-hand knowledge" of day-to-day transactions, acadernlc training 
In the specific field, of technical writing, and knowled^ of 
science 'and technology.. After describing the short.age of quallfle^l 
\ teachers, ;he attacks current textbooks for including irrelevant 
material, and criticizes syllabi because they waifte tlipe on Sub- 
jects like resumes and library research. He suggests that teachers 
be gi.ven more^ training or that English teachers team teach with 
people from other departments. 

Math^s, J. C, Dwlght" W. Stevenson, Peter (Qaver. "Technical Writing: 
The Engineering Educator's. Responslbll Ity."* BE, 69 (J^n. 1 979), 331 - 

This article argues that the responsibill tyVor teaching technical 
writing should not b\e. turned over to English departmi^nts because 1) 
Knglish departmeTits have goals that conflicjt with technical com- 
munication, 2) they teach writing using a set of principles anti-- 
thetil:al to those of technical Writlnjg, and J) mos.t English 
teachers have little trainihg (if any) in how to teach writing* 
Two alternatives are suggested: contract with English departments 
but control what goes on or keep technical writing in the' 
engineering college. The engineering college could hire its own 
full-time technical writing teachers or require their engineering 
faculty to teach- writing In applied engineering courses. 

"The Technical Writing Controversy." ABCA, ^6 (June 1983) 2, A-ll. ' 

This article is a collection of elrght letters «Qnt In response to 
Professor Kellner's "A Question of Competliency." Ifellner then re^ 
sponds to the letters. Most of the letters agree with Kellner's 
criticism of technical writing teachers, but a touple argue that 
English teacher.^ can become good technical writing teachers by. 
doing their homework. Several letters suggest ways of solving the 
problem of^^ incompetence. 
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CONNECT lON^ITH LIBERAL ARTS AND THE ACADEMIC WORii) 

A. Studie s of Pfofes<->ional Writing f;o Discover Process, Context, or 



Deficiencie 



Aldrich, Pearl G. "Adult Writers: Some Reasons- for Ineffective 
Writing on the Job." CCC, 3i(0ct. 1982) 3, 28^-87. 

Aldriich report^^ the results of a questionaire developed to test 
writers In industry and government. The questionaire was designed 
to test these writers'^ knowl edge of the^_p»nipQsing process. Aldrich 
founcj^that a majority of the writers were deficient in areas of 
planning and revision. She also discovered a higft level of writing 
anxiety. Her conclusion is that adult writers often have, no Knethod 
to-plan th^'lr work and organize their material. For more detail on 
the survery see TWT, 9 (Spring 1982) 3, 128-132. 

Dodge, Hichard W. "What to Heport." Westinghous Engineer. July- 
September, 1962, pp. 108-11. In Strategies for Business and Technical 
Writing, ed. Harty, pp. 205-212. 

This article is dated but is still used extensively. Baaed on a 
survey conducted at Wes tinghouse, the article lists the type of 
information managers want to know and depicts the reading habits of 
managers, Showing what parts of<a report are most frequently read. 
The article goes on to give suggestions to managers about how they 
can help control the content of a report through conferences. 

Fine, Mariene G. "Writing Skills in Business: Needs, Training 
Strategies, and Double Binds." ABCA, (J,une 1983) 2, 12-16. 

. This article is divided into three parts. First, Fine discusses 
three needs in corporate writing: prewriting, sentence structure 
.and vocabulary, and organization. Then she describes an in-house 
course she teacht?s and shows how the course helps writers" solve 
writing problems. Finally, she sojggests that the business commun- 
ity \ioes not value jplear writing, and she lists several explana- 
tions: writers don't know their subject and want to cover their 
ighorance, writers are afraid to confront reality, they want tof^ 
sound like experts, and they want to avoid taking responsibility. 

OdeJ^l, Lee and Dixie Goswaml. "Writing in a Non-Academic Setting.". 
Research in Teaching English, 16 (Oct. 1982) 3, 201^223. 

The authors report the results of a study designed to determine if 
writers In a non academic sjetting make stylistic choices for rhe- 
torical or a-rhetorical reasons. The study was designed according 
to current communication and composition research techniques. They 
found that V|/riters were aware of the rhetorical setting, being 
aware o^ their, own ethos, the audience, and the constraints of the 
subject. They also found that writers, when asked to Judge 
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4 acceptable style, ^prefer passive voice cons true tiftiny to active 
voice. The report ends With suggestions- for PAJture research. 

Selzer, Jack. "The Composing. Processes of an Engineer." CCC, (Ma^ 
1983r ^, '178-87. 

Selzer discusses the, writing process^of Kenneth. E. Nelson, an 
engineer in Chicago, ^he writing process is divided ..into planning 
and inventing, arrangement, drafting, and revision. Selzer Reports 
the strategies used by Nelson and the ^length of time spent on\each 
step. In the discussion section, Selzer recommends that technical 
writinft classes place more emphasis on the writing process arvd 
spend more time, with iwention 3trategies« 

Souther, James W. "What Managertrent Wants in the Technical Report." 
Journal o( English Education, 52. (1962), ^98-503. In Readings in 
Technical Writing, Leonard and McGubre, eds., pp. 101-106. 

Like the article by Dodge, this article is dated but useful. It 
too reportlk^lj^e results of a survey of manager? at Wes t irfghouse, 
describing how the survey was conducted, and giving information 
about management's reading habits, and informational needs and 
wants. .The article goes on to briefly describe two guides that 
resulted from the survey, one for managers and one for authors. 



B, Appl ica tions of Theory to Techncial Writing - 

Anderson, Paul V. >Wie^ Need for Better Research in Technical 
CoFTimunication." . JTWC, 10 (1980) ^, 271-282. 

Using Ste[)hen Toulmin's definition ptJr a discipline, Anderson sugX 
gests that we need better research in technical writing. A dlsci-\ 
pline, according Toulmin, has three ess^ential activities: posing 
problems, generating alternative solutions, and selecting from the 
al tfr^rniitives. Anderson believes technical communication comprises' 
three disciplines: the profession ( tja^^se practicing it 4n indus- 
try), the tefichingof technical communication, and the theory of 
communication. The first is the most advanced; the other two- are 
weal^u', especially theory. Anderson suggests several projects that 
need doing, each classified under the three essential activities of 
a discipline described by Toulftiin. 

Flower, Linda S. "Communication Strategy in Professional Writing! 
Teaching a Rhetorical Case." In Courses, Components , and Exercises , 
Stevenson, ed., 3'4-A6. 

Flower claims that students develop strategies for effective 
writing in.school which will no^ work in the real world because the 
situation is different. She suggests teaching a rhetorical case, 
making reference to Bitzer's "Rhetorical Situation." The case 
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Should Lve four elements: 1) a realistic exigency,' 2) a demanding 
audiencA who noedf) the (focument, 3) a meaningful role for the 
student vyritor, and A) a body of unsifted Information in temporal 
forni. ^ KloVer be^-ieves the primary t^sk of a writer is to reorder 
Information as it exists in the memory to fit tM purpose of the 
communlcatdon and to meet the needs of the audience. ' 4 

-/ A7. flail, Dennis H. "The Hole of Invention in Technical Writing." rwr." k 

^ (Fall^ 1976), 13-2A. " . • 

\\A\\ claims that most technical writing textbooks ignortf' invention, 
, , ^^u^ invention is an extremely impotant aspect of the writer's " 

process. Instead, most textbooks stress form and format, resulting 
in form controlling content instead of content controlling form. 
Hall refers to classical rhetoric and Young, Becker, and Pike to 
. explain what Inve'^ition is and what place it holds in the writing 
process. 

A8. Harris, Elizabeth. "Applications of Kinneavy's Theory of Discour se to 
Technical J Writing." CE, AO (Feb 1979) 6,^ 625-32. ^ 

Harris suggests that Kinneavy's Thedry of Discourse can be applied 
to teaching technical writing. First, his analysis of discourse 
helps define technical writing as referential. His four modes of 
discourse are useful in teaching students the parts of reports. 
His division of referential writing into exploratory, informative, 
and scientific discourse can be used to ei^eate a course outline. 
Finally, Kinneavy's theory .gives^epth to technical writing. 
Students can be given reasons in su^ort of practice. In short, 
students will be able to ground their practice on solid theoretical 
principles. « 

I 

A9- l.ipson, Carol S. "Theoretical and Empirical Considerations for 
Designing Openings of Technical and Business Reports." JBC, 20 (Winter 
1983) 1, 41-53. 

Lipson is concerned about the amount of repetition that occurs 
early in formal reports. She first explains the basis for the 
present practice and then surveys studies that assess the value of 
repetition. These studies are drawn form a variety of disciplines, 
including speech, cognitive psychology, ' rhetoric, and linguistics. 
- <• She recommends that report Ijitroductions first give a description 

of the report's context and value, followed by a summary of find- 
ings and recommendations. Extensive repetition should be avoided 
because 1 f causes annoyance and boredom. 

50. Lunsford, Andrea. "Classical Hhetoric and Technical Writing." CCC, 
27 (Oct. 1976) 3, 289-91 • 

Lunsford explains how she uses concepts from classical rhetoric in 
her; te(ihnical writing class. She uses Demosthene's first speech, 
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Against Aphobus I, to teach . s true ture, Student^s compare Its 
structure to a technical' report and can see that modern report 
writing is part of a 2^00-y «ac-ol d tradition/ She^also uses 
Cicero's De Ora,tore when she discusses oral^ reporting, gleaning 
helpful hints on memorV and .delivery. * ( 

bl. Lynn, Stamen Walton^, "Klnneavy, Mathes, Mumford, and Lynn; Teaching 
the Classif icatory Mo^e in Technical Writing-" JTWCy 10 0980) 2, 

Lyn^n ^explains how he teaches cl assificatlon in his .technical- 
writing cla^s* Plrst he suftimarlzes Kinneavy's theory as it relates 
to classification. He then asks students to ' read Lewis Mutnford's^' 
fachines. Utilities and 'the Machine'" and define the terras. He 
gives them examples of classification so that they learn to 
recbgnlze i^. The students try- to analyze Mumford's article again, 
this time with more success, because they are using Mathes*3 method 
of contextual editing^ Finally^ the students try to write their 
own c 1 assl^f Ication papeK * 

52. Mathes, J. Q. and Dwight W. Stevenson, "Completing. the Bridge: 
Heport Writng In 'Real Life' Engineering Course." EE, 67 (Nov. 1976) 
2, 15^-58. 

Mathes and Stevenson give advice to engineering teachers about how 
to ;nake writing assignments in their Classes parallel those in 
Industry. First they contrast .the purpose and audiences^ of 
* c 1 assroom wr i ting wi th industrial writing. Primarily classroom 

.writing stresses pedagogical purposes, and industrial writing 
stresses instrumental pOrposes.- They then make three suggestions:. 

J) student report introductions should Include information about 
the organizatr^pnal context of the report, i.e., the role it plays 
in the organization; 2) student reports should be less detailed in 
their methodalogy sections and more detailed in their discussion 
iH)c tloric^*; 3) .student reports should move the conclusions and recom- 
mendations to the front of the report to answer the most importagt 
question.s first. 

^3. Miller, Carolyn. "Technology as a Form of Consciousness: A Study of 
Contemporary Ethos." CSSJ, 29 (1978), 228-236. 

This article is divided ^Into four parts. The introduction defipes 
technology and divides it into high-context and low-context tech- 
nology. Section I describes two characteristics of technology: 
tools start out as means. and end-up ^s ends, and tools and machines 
which were designed as extensions of ourselves become part of the 
external world. Section II discusses the effects of high technol- 
ogy on culture and- thought. First It promotes organized Intel 11- 
^ gence, and second, to produce effleclency, it conceives of the 
world as'a closed system, resulting in the collapse of invention. 
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Section III discuss^es the effect of technology^on discourse. It 
fosters impersonality; it substitutes procedures for invention; It 
elevates form, over content; it fragments socii^ty,'' hindering deci- 
sion making; 1 and It attacks individual ethos.. 
# 

5A. Petersen, Bruce T. "Conceptual Patterns i n Industry al and Academic 
Diseourse." JTWC, U (198A) 2, 95-10?. • / 

' . \ 

Petersen reports the results of a study designed to determine 
whether technical reports simply state facts or move. to higher 
levels of abstraction.. The study was designed using Mofett arid 
Britton's levels of abstractions. The study showed that moat good 
technical writing do^s more than report facts: it moves to higher 
levels of abstracti6n which reflect^ the writer's conception rather 
thc'in the real world phenomenon. 

yy. Hoss^ Doanld, Jr. "A Theory of the Function of Technical Writing." 
TWT, 9 (Fall 1981 ) 1 , 3-9. 

Ross believes that technical writing's essential function is ^ 
serve as a replacement for memory. He then applies this theory to 
various conventions In technical reports, explaining how they help 
people who search a company's archives, and prescribing effective 
ways of constructing these elements. This theory makes sense of 
the conventions while also showing areas where improvement is 
possible. 

56. Sel'/er, Jack. "\/other Look at Paragraphs In, Technical Writing." 
JTWC, 10 (1980) A, 293-301. . 

Selzer suggests that technical writing teachers need to do more 
research into paragraph structure and spend- more time teaching it 
in class. After explaining why paragraphs receive so little attin- 
■ ^~ * tion, he gives a brief survey of some modern studies on the^bb- 
.^Ject. Especially interesting is his reference to the "given-new 
contract," a concept de\^eloped by cognitive psychologists. The 
list of references feorves as ^n excellent introduction to studies 
in paragraphs. 

"jT. Sides, Charles H. "Heuristics or Prescription: Synthesis Rather than 
Choice." JTWC, 11 (1981)2, ll'p-20. 

Making reference tqf the debate over use of heuristics ino^technical 
writing, Sides proposes a truce. Those arguing against their use 
claim that they lead a writer to choose his/her own voice over 
. . conventional forms. Therefore, students should be taught formats, 
not heurls-tlcs. Sides suggests that heuristics are helpful pre-, 
writing devices as long as they are kept under control. This 
article contains a. fairly extensive annotated bibliography dividjed 
into categories of 1 ) heuristics, 2) prescription, and 3) heuris- 
tics and prescription combined. 
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58. Warren, Thomas L. "Teaching Engineers How ^ be Effe.ctive 
Communicators." 1984 Midwest ASEE Proceedings^ section III C. 



/Using cognitive psychology to support his method. Warren explains 
the ski 1,1s and knowledge a report writer should have. First, the 
writer should- understand how the reader's mind f)r6cesses informa- 
tion. A key factor 'here is pattern recognition. Next, the writer 
must analyze the reader and his/her needs. Warren explains several 
assignments *he gives students to h^lp them understand the rhetori- 
cal situation.' Fi/)ally, he describes two organizational patterns 
for reports: material-centered, and reader-centered. 



£l Articles Maklnj; Connections with Liberal Arts or History 

b9' Dorbin, Donald N. "Is' Technical Writing Particularly Objective?" CE 
(3) March 198^, 23>-251. 

Dorbin argues, based on the philosophical position of holism, that 
technical writing is no more objective than other^ types t)f writing. 
Its obj^ectivity is similar to the objectivi ty' a radiologist has. in 
reading x-ray.s or similar to objectivity in legal writing. 
Objective judgments are objective because others in. the\same 
cultural group would^come to the same concl ui^id^^. Technical 
•judgments derive from thinking technologically. Making reference 
to Heidegger, Dorbin shows that thinking technologically involves 
seeing the subject in respect to its uses. Technological 
objectivi ty means that things are interchangeable. Dorbin then 
explores four ways of viewing the relationship between 
technological judgments and the, writing which expresses them, and 
considers the practical and moral implications of each. 

60. Gresham, Steven. "Benjamin Franklin's Con tr iltu tions to the 
Development of Technical Communications." JTWC, 7(1977)1 , 5-13. 

Gresham points out that Franklin had considerable influence shaping 
the practice of technical writing in hia day, but his. writing can 
teach modern students of technical writing a great deal. The 
article discusses Franklin's writing style, especially his use of 
active, forceful verbs and transitions. Gresham also praises 
, Franklin's use of technical format^, concrete language, and 
audience analysis. Finally, the article discusses Franklin's 
attitude toward technical communication (that tectino logical 
advancement is dependent on good commurtl cat ion ) and his attitude 
toward technology itself (that it is a Service to mankind). 

61. Grlmshaw, James A., Jr. and William E. McC^rron. "Hidden Persuasions 
In Technical Writing." TWT, 9 (Fall 1981) 1, 19-22. 

The authors argue that most technical ' reports are persuasive in 
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nature. V.ven instruction manuals have persuasive elements. There- 
fore, studentt) should study the ethical, logical > and pathetic 
' appeals of classicni rFietoriCi .They also suggest that all language 
may be per\suasive in that it reveals a view of reality rather than 
absoiute^ reality. ^ • \ 

\ 

62. Halloran, 3. Michael. "Eloquence in a Technological Society." C55J, 
29 (1978)', 221-227. 

This article falls into two main sections. The first describes the 
, present conception of writing as being a technology reserved for 
specialists. As a result, engineering faculty ignore it, stressing 
content divorced from form. Writing instruction places emphasis on 
skills and techniques, making technical writing mystical to most 
readers. This view of writing is traced to Ramus and .early 
scientists. But the philosophy of science has changed, 
acknowledging that content cannot be divorced from form. The 
second part of the article envisions a new but' ancient conception 
of writing ^s eloquence. Engineering teachers would teach 
appropriate rhetorical forms in the content areas, efnd students 
would mature as full members of their group, eloquence being a sign 
bf maturity. So conceived^ writing would not be a technology, 
reserved for experts, but a virtue, ^or essential at^tribute of a 
mature person. 

63. ^ Halloyan, S. Michael. "Technical Writing and the Rhetoric of 
\sciencdf'; JTWC, 8 (1978), 77-88. 

Halloran claims that technical writJ.ng has an important place in 
rhetoric, and rhetoric offers a useful perspec.tive from which- to 
analyze technical writing. He traces the history of the rhetoric- 
science split to conypi?fepts of rhetorl-c and science held during the 
Renaissance. Both rhetoric and science have^changed, scientists 
acknowledging that rhetoric is at the heart of their discipline, 
and rhetoricians defining th*ir art in terms of social interaction 
In the second part of the article, Halloran analyzes The Double 
Heiix, which reveals scientists' concern with ethos and language. 
The question of sameness and difference as it relates to identifi- 
cation in rhetoric is discussed. Halloran claims that technical 
writing could be a central element in a liberal arts education. 

6^. " * Halloran, S. Micahel and MerriJLl D. Whitburn. "Ciceronian Rhetoric 
and th? Rise of Science. The Plain Style Reconsidered," in The 
Rhetorical Tradition and Modern Writing^ Murphy, ed. , 58 - 72. 

The authors argue against trying to reduce writing to quantitative 
measurements of wri ting jna turi ty (Hunt, Mellon, C^ff istensen) or* 
readability (Hirsch, Flesch, Gunning). They suggest that writing 
style is better understood in the light of Cicero's "symphonic" 
view of the three styles. Form and content should not be 
separated. But during the seventeenth century, apologists for the 
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new sciences separated rhetoric and knowledge, advocating a style 
free of tropes and figures. Modern Scientific writing could, be 
improved by viewing writing as personal expression and by allowing 
< writers to use as many rhetorical devices as necessary to improve 
* ^ their style. Human Judgment is superior to quantitative analysis 

of ^tyle. ' < 

63. Harris, Elizabeth. "Iji ' Def en&e of the iJ&De ral -Ap ts* Approach to 
. Technical* Writing.'! CE, (Oct. 1982) 6r 628-36, / * 

Harris describes thrt;e perspeqii ves' f rom^which the 1 iberal -arts 
^ipproach t'o technical writing ♦appears suspect: 1) th^ anti- 
academic, which sees technical writi^^g as purely practical writin'g; 
2) the* p.e^iagogical , whicJ? concentrates on how to teach; and 3) the 
social scientific, which researches present practices* Although 
the last two perspectives h.ave contributed to the discipline, they 
are insuf f icie'n t. Liberal arts studies have much to contribute. 
These arts would include literary theory, rhetoric, linguistics, 
' * and the philosophy and history of sciencjs, 

66. "Journalism' and Wri ting: A Rourrdtable." ;iBCA, A6 (Sept. 1 983 ) 3 , 6- 
• 12. ■ ■ * •■ 

This article is a collection of four peoples' opinions about busi- 
ness writing's relationship to Journalism. John Pauly belieyea 
they are mujch alike because both separate form from content. Jack 
* Selzer points out that business writng is aimed at a different kind. 
of aCrdlence with different needs. James Stull recommends the 5 W's 
and H £^s a prewriting technique f crr^business writers. Karen 
Fohtepot and Steven 'Golen claim that the inverted pyramid is an 
effective pattern for business write^rs. 

67/ Kllgore, Deborah. "Moby Dick: A Whale of a Handbook for Technical 
Writing Teachers." JTWC, 11 (1981) 3, 209-16. 

Moby Dick is a good handbook for technical writers. Melville's 
method and background are good examples of how to adapt information 
to a reader, gather inf ormation, and experience the subjec t before 
writing about it. It also contains excellent examples of technical 
def inltiona, descriptions, and process descriptions. The articl e 
lists chapter's especially pertinent to technical writing. 

68. LaRoche, Mary. "technical Writing, in the Picaresque Mod«: A 
Perspective from Experience4" Cff, ^5 (Jan. 1983) 1 , 61-66. 

/ 

LaRoche argues^hat technical writing is rhetorical because the 
writer's choices about what to Include and where to place it affect 
the reader's acceptance of the message. She supports her thesis b/ 
citing two examples of writing projects she has worked on, one a 
manual, the other a report recotllmending a coherent plan for the 
army's future development of tanks. She also refers to Kenneth 
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Burkels claim that all language is suasive. In short, the writer 
establishes the significance of information by choosing a context 
for it. * X 

[,ipson, Carol. ^"A Contemplative View of Teghnical Writing." 1983 
Council tor Programs ifi ^ Tecfioica 1 and^ Scientific Communication 
Proceedings^ 85^1 OA. ' • 

Lipson describes two groups 'who_ approach technical wbltin^ ^ 
differently: ^) those who study practice in industry and abstract 
rules to be taught, 2) those who have argued that scientific and 
technical writing are based on disciplines that are intersubjec- 
tiye; therefore, writing sl>oigrd be more subjective. She then' 
discusses a third trend, the movement based on solid theory that 
advocates teaching present practice^ to make students r^ady for 
rhetorical communities. Finally, she argues that conv enjj^onal 
practices should be taught, but also the ideologies upon whl.ch they 
are built. , Academics can and should be an agent of change, but the 
Change canrfot be drastic* ' * ^ 

Lipson, Carol. "Description;^ in Medieval Times: , Lessons to be Learnt 
from Geoffrey Chaucer's 'Treatise on the Astrolabe.'" JTWC^ 12 (1982) 

! ■'*.,■ 

Lipson analyzes Chaucer's 'A Treatise on the 'Astrolabe' to determine 
how it fits in with the then current practice of writin"! technical • 
manual? and to glean suggestions for modern technical writers. The 
article first explains what an astrolabe is and explains the 
reasons Chaucer had for writing the manual. Lipson then compares 
Chaucer's manual with one written on tine same subject in the eigth 
century. by Messahala. Next Chaucer's manual is described" in some ^ 
detail, special attention being given' to the preface, ' the 
description ^nd the list of instructions. The article ends with a 
discussion . of the manual's significance to modern technical 
writing. 

Mil ler, Carolyn R. "A Humanistic Rationale for Technical Writing.'' 
CE, AO (Feb. 1979) 6, 6IO-I7. ^ 

Miller claims that technical writing is considered a skills course 
because we are "influenced by the positivist view of science which 
views language as a windowpane to the real world. This view has 
affected the teaching of technical writing by creating false de- 
finitions of the subject, ignoring invention (traceable to Ramus), 
insisting on an objective tone, and analyzing readers in terms of 
levels. But^scientists have abandoned the positivist view in favor 
of an epistemology based on in tersub j ec 1 1 v 1 ty , the consensual is t 
View* This view of science is rhetorical. Technical writing 
classes should be taught with this view in mind. Such courses 
would stress that writers are part^ of a community, that the writer 
needs to understand his role in that community. Such a course 
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would be a kind of encul turation, addressing the understanding as 
well as teaching skLlls. 

■ . . f ' 

72. Miller, Walter ^gf^i* "What Can the Technical Writer of the Past/ 
Teach the Technica^TJrl ter oV Today?" Transactions on Engineering 

Writing and Speech/ FMS-^^ ^ No. 3v Dec^ember 1961. In Technical and 
Professional Writing^ Estrin, ed., 260-78. ^ y ' 

'This article is dated, but it served as a 'pioneer in this tjfpe of 
AsLudy. Miller discusses twelve tectinical wri tecg: f rom the past: 
.Vitruvius, Frontinus, Biringuccip, Agricola, flTeaton, McAdam, 
Rankine, Eads, Wei 1 ington,^ Ammann, Hoover, and Raymond.. He points 
out special stylistic features of each and concludes that tecSmical 
. * writing ^an take different 'forms, be, energetic, -and have el(J(nents 
of personaNli ty. 

' ' X ■ ■ ' 

73* Hothmel, Steven lachary. "Technical and Crea ti ve Wri tj.ng; Common 
Process, Common GN^." JTWC^ 11 (1981) 3,^ 203-208. 

Writers of technical $r)(i creative discourse encounter problems 
common to both. Bothrmust learn to be creative within the. forffls 
they work with. ^BoUn strive for correct and effective language 
useage. Both must ^pxpereince a similar writing process and rhose a 
controlling structure. Both strive for readability, and both try 
, to appeal to the* audience. 

7A. * Teb.eaux, Elizabeth. •'Tranklin's Autobiography: Important Lessons in 
Tone, Syntax, awd Persona." JWC,M1 (1981), 3^1-3^9. 

Tebeaux cl aims . tha t 'S tuden ts can learnp great deal a'bout clear 
style by reading Franklin's Auto\nographyi She shows how Frapklin 
controls tone, uses active voice and series, and makes his writing 
readable. Tranklin's excellent example of clear, simple, and 
powerful language convinces students that the style ^vocated in 
technical ' wrvl ting clas;3^ does Mot have to^je^ry. 

7b* Whalen, Tim. "LXpcyclopediel" TWT, 9 (Spring 1^82) 3, 152-55« 

This article is ^brief history of how the first encyclopedia was 
written. It describes the conditiMis ui^der which" it was written, 
mentions the contributors and their purposes, and talks about the 
editor. . Whalen sa^s L' Encyc lopedie is the first example of an. 
effort to collect, pkiblish, and disseminate technical information. 
It should encourage plodern technical writers. 

If 

76. Whitburn, Merrill. "Personality in Scientific and Technical Writing.*^ 
JTWC, 6 (197^) A, 299-306. 

Making reference to traditional views of science, Whitburn explains 
that objective and impersonal style has been advocated for writing 
in the field. But, as Kuhn points out, science is not entirely 
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impersonal; revolutions occur foT human and personal reasons. 
V Whitburn suggests that present-day technical writers can iearn from 
seventeenth century writing about science. He gives the example of 
Fontenej.le's "A Plurality of Worlds," showing how touches of per- 
sonality in the writing make i t much morf interesting and,' as a 
resul t , more readable. 

77. Whitburn, Merrill. "The Plain Style in' Scientific and Technical 
Writing." JTWC, 8 (1978), 3A9-58. ^ , . 

Whitburn describes some of the excesses of the ornate style 
practiced before the scientific revolution and explains, why ttf^: 
scientific community revolted against it.. But, as with most r*eac- 
tions, the scientific community's rejection of stylistic considera- 
tions has been too extreme^ Whttburn describes his attempt to 
teach, styl istic techniques like parallelism, parenthesis, poly- 
syndeton and antithesis to students in' a graduate technical writing 
class. He. believes these rhetorical devices allow students to 
write more readable, more interesting, more concise, and more 
personal documents. ' - 




D> Arguments that Englfsh Teachers Can Make. Good Technica l Writing 
Teachers ^ 



Barnum, Carol M. "The Metamorphosis of the English Teacher: From Lit 
-Jock to Tech Writer.'* TWT, 9 (Fall 1 981 ) 1 , 25-28. 

\ 

Barnum argues that English teachers can do a good job of teaching 
technical writing because of their excel lent* background in language 
skills. Their major weakness is their unfamiliarity with science 
and technology, a weakness that can only be remedied by "getting 
your hands. dirty." The metamorphosis from lit Jock to 'tech writer 
can be effected by 1) auditing courses in science and technology, 
2) team teaching with professors from technica> areas, 3) attending 
meetings of prof esssional organizations, A) reading textbooks,. 5) 
attending technical writing institutes, 6) becoming a consultant, 
or 7) teaching a continuing education cou^*se. 

79. Hull, Keith. "Notes from the Besieged, or Why Ejoglish Teachers Should 
Teach Technical Writing." CE, A1 (April 1980), 876-83. 

Hull attempts to refute Mathes, Stevenson, and klaver's claim that 
English teachers are poorly trained and should not tiach technical 
writing. He argues that English majors do not read only fiction 
and poetry; rather, they re'ad ' a. vast quantity of several types of 
% writing, analyze it carefully, and write technical papers about it. 
He also claims that the study of classical rhetoric gives English 
teachers a clear understanding of language and its uses. If any- 
thing, the English major's training is a case of overkill. He or 
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she miist choose 'from a vast background those principles and 
examflle.^. of writing* appropriate to technical writing. 

80. Ortljt*' Mel F. "V^i^on't G€tTto Reject." rwr, 9 (Winter 1 982 )?, 1 1 0- 

This articl^. is^a d.ellghtfu]. Jittle piece of satire which 
K ostensively argues that engineyplng teachers should teach technical 

I . vriting. He lidts their qualif itpations, including their knowltedge 

of how to bull d. bridges and their^ f arail iari ty with the precise 
language of mathefhatlcs. He then shows- English t.eachers the bene- 
fits of not teaching technical writing; they won*t be blamed for 
poor writing skills,' colleagues in the -technical -disciplines won^t 
have to feel uncomfoptable around them, and they wo«i*t have to be 
. bothered with the hi^j^r mathematics inv6.1>yed in stSlfing the tech 
writing sections. " - V'^ 

■ / . 'v^:-^;: . 

81. Sides, Charles H. ^"What Should We Do with Te^bndcal Writing?" EE, 
(April 1980), 7A3^AA. 'V* ^^ 



I, 



Sides adioits that some of ,Mathes' criticisms of English teachers 
^re •valid,, but he argues tfiat technical wri tirtg,should remain in 
the English department because 1) if it were transferred to the 
engineering scboiol, it would degenerate ''into a service course, 2} 
English departments do active research into corapbsitoR . processes, 
3) engineering ti^chers are even less likely to ha,v'e training in 
communication sl^-ills than English teachers. A) technical writing 
taught in engineering schools tends to promote separate languages 
for^ separate disciplines, and 5) the principles uSed'to teach 
^ writing in English classes are transferrable to technical writing. 

82. Whitburn, Merrill D. "The Ideal Orator and* Literary Critic asi 
Technical Communicators: An Emerg^R^f Revolution in English 
Departments," in Essays on Classical Rhetoric and Modern Dxsx:oupse, 
Robert J Connors, et. al., eds, 226 - 2A7. 

Whitburn uses Quintilian's concept of the ideal orator to suggest 
that English specialists should get involved in technical writing. 
,The ideal orator. was no specialist but got involved in shaping his 
society.. Technical: communication has been left largely to 
scientists while English departments ha ve^special ized in 
. literature. Technical communicators are neoclassicists because/ 
they set up what is as what ought to beV as is apparent in the use ' 
of cpnten4; outlines In industry. Teachers of Engl'lsh coj^d use 
their understanding of the evolution of genres to give rfrfvice to 
writers in industry so that writiers could begin to adapt writing 
to the needs of a given situation. 
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